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REPORT SCORES SUPERFICIALITY | 
IN DELINQUENCY SOLUTIONS 


The annual report of the National 
Child Labor Committee, Child Labor 
vs. Work Experience, prepared by Ger- 
trude Folks Zimand, who retired as 
General Secretary on November 1, is 
a penetrating review of the problems 
facing young people and youth-serving 
agencies today. The report urges 
thoughtful and far-sighted planning by 
all groups concerned with the welfare 
of young people to develop construc- 
tive work-experience programs within 
the framework of desirable child labor 
standards. These groups, according to 
the report, should include the schools, 
employment services, employers, 
unions and community agencies. 


Those who advocate a lowering of 
child labor and school attendance pro- 
visions as a cure for juvenile delin- 
) vor the report says, have failed to 
think through questions such as: 

Is it reasonable to assume that if 
14 and 15-year-olds were permitted to 
leave school, they could get jobs 
in an economy that has fewer job 
opportunities for immature and un- 
skilled workers? 

What would prompt employers to 
hire 14 and 15-year-olds who have not 
been successful in school? Can we ask 
industry to play the role of nursemaid 
to backward or difficult children? 

Would problem children released 
from school for work at 14 or 15 really 
be helped or would the emotional 
stress of failure and frustration in 
school be carried over into working 
life? 

The report stresses that the answer 
lies in increased support for the sec- 
ondary schools which are today suffer- 
ing from “financial starvation.” It states 

t we haven’t given the schools a 
chance to “demonstrate what they can 
do for the non-academic child.” It 
recommends adequate budgets for the 


public schools—“and this requires Fed- 
eral aid”—as the positive action these 
problems need. 

Outlining some of today’s persistent 
child labor problems, the report lists 
the “brutally unjust” conditions under 
which the children of migrant agricul- 
tural families live and work, the ex- 
ploitation of children in such industries 
as bowling alleys, the prevalence of 
fatal and serious accidents to children 
operating power-driven farm machin- 
ery and the a employment of 
minors due to inadequate enforcement 
staffs. 

In highlighting this year’s activities 
of the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee, the report lists the development of 
child care services and special educa- 
tional programs for migrant children, 
testifying before Senate Committees 
investigating juvenile delinquency, 
launching a nation-wide safety cam- 
paign to reduce the toll of tractor 
accidents to children and providing 
consultant services through field visits 
to Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Youth Employment 
Workshops Planned 


Participation is planned by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee in a 
series of youth employment workshops 
scheduled for Florida’s key cities dur- 
ing January and February. The work- 
shops are designed to provide opportu- 
nities for discussing all aspects of youth 
employment with a view toward work- 
ing out cooperative solutions for re- 
lated problems. Particular emphasis 
will be placed on developing a posi- 
tive approach to the child labor laws. 
Participating in the workshops will 
be representatives of business, labor, 
schools, social agencies, the armed 
services, employment service groups, 
as well as young workers themselves. 
Sponsorship of the workshop series 
comes from Florida’s Industrial Com- 
mission in cooperation with the local 
P.T.A.’s and the Children’s Code Com- 
mission. Miss Lazelle D. Alway of 
Field Service has been invited to repre- 
sent the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee at these meetings. 

Plans for this workshop series 
originated during a field trip to Florida 
by Miss Alway in 1953. 


LABOR CALLS FOR END OF 
MIGRANT ABUSES ‘ 


The recently merged AFL-CIO went 
on record at its first unified con- 
vention with a demand for effective 
Federal and state legislation to end the 
many abuses in the employment of 
migratory farm workers and their chil- 
dren. Delegates attending the conven- 
tion in New York City unanimously 
adopted a resolution which expressed 
concern about “the continued national 
neglect of the plight of hundreds of 
thousands of migrant men, women and 
children who harvest our nation’s foods 
and fibers. . . . The evil consequences 


of the failure of Congress and the state 
legislatures to face up to the ever- 
worsening plight of our migrant farm 
workers affect—and therefore directly 
concern—all our people.” Legislative 
action was urged “to stamp out the 
poverty and ignorance, crime and dis- 

ease .. . being bred in our fields.” 
The resolution points out that U. S. 
farm workers are excluded from vir- 
tually all labor and social legislation 
including the Wage-Hour Act, the 
National Labor Relations Act, State 
(Continued on page 7) 
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Mrs. Zimand Elected 


Mrs. Gertrude Folks Zimand, who 
voluntarily retired on November 1 as 
General Secretary, was unanimously 
elected a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Child Labor Committee. All 
welcome her back to the Committee in 
her new capacity as Board member, 
where her long years of experience on 
a staff level will prove enormously 
helpful in the shaping of the agency’s 
policies. 


Mrs. Powers Resigns 


The Board of Trustees reluctantly 
accepted the decision of Mrs. ‘Thomas 
H. Powers, of Greenwich, Connecticut, 
to resign from the National Child 
Labor Committee for reasons of health. 
Mrs. Powers was elected to the Board 
in 1950 to fill the place left vacant 
by the death of her husband, who had 
eleven years of Board service. In her 
letter of resignation, Mrs. Powers 
wrote: “I shall miss the contacts .. . 
with the people who are doing such 
truly worthwhile things in the interests 
of children.” 

The staff joins with the Board in 
expressing regret that Mrs. Powers 
must terminate her active relationship 
with the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee. The contributions she made 
during her five-year period of service 
were characterized by an interest in 
and affection for children. We hope 
that she recovers her strength quickly 
and completely. 


-—_——_—>———_—_ 


Copies of Child Labor vs. Work 
Experience, the National Child Labor 
Committee’s annual report described 
on page l, are available on request 
from the Committee’s Research and 
Publicity Department, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


DEATH IN COLORADO 


East of Denver, an open truck hit 
a curve on the highway last summer, 
skidded and turned over into a deep 
ditch. The truck’s passengers were 
fifty-five men, women and children. 
An eleven-month-old baby died in the 
accident. 

Had the passengers been cattle, Fed- 
eral and state laws would have regu- 
lated their transportation and assured 
their health and welfare. Had they 
been Mexican Nationals brought in as 
contract labor, standards would have 
been set for their safety. The passen- 
gers, however, were American citizens 
—migrants and their children traveling 
north from Texas to work in the fields 
of sugar beets. 

The accident prompted columnist 
Roscoe Fleming of the Denver Post to 
deliver a scorching editorial. He wrote: 

“American citizens in the fatal Colo- 
rado truck accident had been packed 
upright, so close together they had no 
room to move. They had travelled hour 
after hour that way, uncovered against 
blazing sun or pelting rain alike. 
Finally the truck skidded on a rain-wet 
curve, went out of control because its 
center of gravity was too high, because 
the people were standing, and finally 
dumped them in a screaming bloody 
windrow. ... 

“Remember that all concerned have 
since passed the buck of responsibil- 
ae 

“The state said right off that it has 
no power to regulate interstate trucks, 
save only against unsafe crowding. 
Governor Johnson wrote the Interstate 
Commerce’ Commission demanding 
that it enforce minimum safety and 
comfort regulations, but the ICC wrote 
back that it had never been given any 
power in this regard. A U.S. labor 
department welfare worker came out, 
looked around, and left saying it was 
too bad, but up to Colorado. 

“The sugar companies, for whom 
these migrant workers are imported by 
contract as ‘stoop’ labor in the beet 
fields, have shrunk like violets from 
public notice in this connection, al- 
though vocal enough about their other 
benefits to the public. 

“So it looks like these poor Amer- 
icans just have to go on taking their 
chances, save for one possibility: The 
could go to Mexico, and take out first 


citizenship papers. Then when they 
came back, they might be able to get 
the minimum protection and decent 
treatment, which the U.S. seems un- 
able to afford her own citizens.” 

Mr. Fleming’s ironic article was in- 
serted in the Congressional Record at 
the request of Senator Paul Douglas, 
of Illinois, who called upon the De- 
partment of Labor “to investigate and 
to act to end such offenses against the 
dignity, health and the very lives of 
people.” 

The President’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor is also working on the 
problem. It expects to-_have developed, 
very shortly, a set of proposed stand- 
ards for the safe transportation of 


workers by truck. They are being pre-§ 
pared by the Subcommittee on Trans-§ © 
portation in cooperation with a num-§ > 
ber of private national groups inter-§ 


ested in highway safety. 


These are important steps. The final | 


solution, however, lies in the enact- 
ment and enforcement of Federal and 


state legislation that insures safety§ 
standards for the transportation off 
migratory farm workers, a large num-} ~ 


ber of whom are child workers. This 
desperately needed legislation has long 
been urged by the National Child 
Labor Committee. 


Migrant Recommendations 


Providing opportunities for the edu- 



































cation of migrant children was given 
special emphasis as one of the four- 
teen recommendations approved by 
the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. These recommendations 
were designed to meet the complet 
problems of the nation’s one and a half 
million migratory workers. 

Other recommendations include im- 
proving the conditions of migran 
workers and reducing the need fo 
such workers to migrate, providing ai 
adequate supply of decent housing 
encouraging organizations at the state 
level to work with migrant proble 
using to the maximum the labor re 
sources of local communities so tha 
job opportunities for migrants can b 
extended in both agricultural and 
nonagricultural employment and pré 
paring a transportation code for migr# 
tory workers. 
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WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE CONSIDERS CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


The Basic Facts 


The student population is zooming 


@ In 1950 we had 25,000,000 students. 
e This year enrollment will top 
32,000,000. 


There aren’t enough teachers 


® We have 1,000,000 teachers today. 


® To handle the 1960 enrollment we’ll 
need that many and 300,000 more. 


We have to build more schools 


® One in every 10 pupils goes to school 
today on double or triple sessions, or 
has his classroom in a store, firehouse, 
library or other non-school building. 
® Last year we spent two billion dol- 
lars to build 60,000 classrooms — the 
greatest number ever. But even at this 
rate of construction we are falling be- 
hind. By 1960 we will have a shortage 
of 476,000 rooms! 


How can we pay for the schools 
weneed? 


® In 1950 it cost us $5,800,000,000 
to run our school system. By last year 
the cost had jumped to $9,000,000,000. 
In the future, providing every Ameri- 
can child with a reasonably good edu- 
cation will cost considerably more. 


* The big question: are we willing to 


dig deeper into our pockets to pay 
for it? 


Corporation. 





@ And by 1960 it will have jumped to the 
neighborhood of 37,000,000. 





© But we're not even turing out enough 
teachers today to replace the thousands 
who quit. By 1960 we'll be shy 780,000 








Invited by President Eisenhower to 
participate in the White House Confer- 
ence on Education in Washington, 
D. C., was Sol Markoff, Executive Sec- 
retary of the National Child Labor 
Committee. Also invited was Dr. F. 
Ernest Johnson, the Committee’s 
Board Chairman, who participated in 
the Conference as a representative of 
the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Dr. Johnson and Mr. Markoff 
joined with some 1,800 other citizens, 
including representatives of national 
organizations, educators, lay persons, 
members of Congress and Governors, 
to discuss the major issues that have 
caused a crisis in our school system. 


Conference discussion centered 
around six major areas: 1) What 
should our schools accomplish? 2) In 
what ways can we organize our school 
systems more effectively and eco- 
nomically? 3) What are our school 
building needs? 4) How can we get 
enough good teachers—and keep them? 
5) How can we finance our schools— 
build and operate them? 6) How can 
we obtain a continuing public inter- 
est in education? 


The conferees met in work groups of 
ten or eleven, explored the six subject 
areas, and made recommendations on 
each issue. Through a “distillation” 
process, lauded by some, criticized by 
others, the views of all the work groups 
were eventually woven together into 
a series of reports. On the question 
of Federal aid for schools, which was 
one, although not the only, important 
question under consideration, a sub- 
stantial majority felt that some states 
do not have sufficient financial re- 
sources to take care of the essential 
needs of the school. 


The participants approved by a ratio 
of more than two to one the proposi- 
tion that the Federal Government 
should increase its financial participa- 
tion in public education. Of those 
favoring such increase, the overwhelm- 
ing majority approved an increase in 
Federal funds for school building con- 
struction. On the issue of Federal 


(Continued on page 7) 
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WORKSHOP STRESSES NEED 
FOR VOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


Social agencies can play an impor- 
tant role in helping the vocational 
development of the young people they 
serve, according to Charles E. Odell, 
President of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association. Mr. Odell was 
the keynote speaker at the recent 
Workshop on Vocational Exploration 
suggested by the National Child Labor 
Committee and sponsored by the 
National Social Welfare Assembly. 


Speaking to a group of representa- 
tives from private and public youth- 
serving agencies, Mr. Odell pointed 
out that vocational maladjustment 
among workers of all ages was a per- 
vasive problem and could be pre- 
vented by providing better vocational 
guidance and adjustment services for 
young people. He urged too that 
greater opportunities be provided for 
vocational exploration. Such explora- 
tion, he said, should begin early in the 
youngster’s school life and continue 
beyond the point where the school re- 
lationship is terminated. There were a 
variety of ways, he said, for youth- 
serving agencies to assist the work of 
the school. These included: 


Support the extension and improve- 
ment of school programs. 

Work with schools to provide the 
opportunity for reality-testing for 
youngsters through part-time and sum- 
mer jobs, plant visits, career days and 
cooperative school-work programs. 


Help the schools facilitate the transi- 
tion of youngsters from school to work. 
There should be no institutional stak- 
ing out of this area. The problem of 
orienting young people to the labor 
market is big and growing. There is 
the need for all community groups to 
share the responsibility in assisting in 
this transition. 


Mr. Odell stressed the great need 
for both public and private agencies 
outside the schools to utilize their re- 
sources in fields of vocational explora- 
tion and preparation. He pointed out 
that 1) secondary school enrollments 
will double in the next five. years; 
2) many more youngsters will be leav- 
ing school for work; 3) school adminis- 
trators are preoccupied with pressing 
plant and personnel problems; 4) there 


is an accumulated backlog of unmet 
needs for guidance and placement 
services. 

In view of these factors there is 
plenty of room for additional services, 
Mr. Odell said. He warned, however, 
that private agencies can’t go it alone, 
nor should they compete with public 
agencies. He urged cooperative ar- 
rangements characterized by mutual 
respect and support. He clarified the 
unique contributions both groups 


could make: 


Private Agencies can: 


Meet the needs of specialized groups 
in institutionalized settings. 

Pioneer in new and unexplored areas 
where public agencies are not working. 


Demonstrate new techniques and 
methods to help youngsters make the 
transition from school to work. 


Interpret the over-all job needs of 
youth to the community. 


Public Agencies can: 


Use the resources of private agen- 
cies. 


Stimulate and support the work of 
private agencies. 

Adapt the research and demonstra- 
tion findings of private agencies, utiliz- 
ing their knowledge and experience to 
extend and improve public services. 

Share technical developments in 
public programs with private agencies. 


Mr. Odell stated that vocational 
programs sponsored by youth-serving 
agencies can create not only a core 
of knowledgeable and well-oriented 
young people but serve as preventive 
measures in juvenile delinquency and 
in the shortage of manpower in cer- 
tain specialized fields. © 


Melvin D. Freeman, Group Voca- 
tional Guidance Consultant for the 
Federation Employment and Guid- 
ance Service, seconded Mr. Odell’s 
views by pointing out that many 
youngsters need assistance in getting 
a realistic picture of themselves and 
the world of work before they gradu- 
ate from high school and are con- 
fronted with immediate job problems. 
Such assistance, he pointed out could 
be given through group guidance pro- 

' (Continued on page 7) 


Sound Child Labor 
Standards Urged 


Pointing up the possible breakdowns 
in child labor standards and youth edu- 
cation opportunities as a result of any 
over-simplified answer to juvenile 
delinquency, the following resolution 
was adopted at a recent Toronto Con- 
vention of the International Associa- 
tion of Governmental Labor Officials: 

“Wuereas, There is a tendency on 
the part of those individuals, and 
groups who are studying the problems 
of juvenile delinquency and the related 
problem of discipline in our schools to 
look to employment of young people 
as a solution; and 

“Wuereas, This can lead to the 
weakening of sound child-labor stand- 
ards and the breakdown of the educa- 
tional opportunities for youth at a 
time when there is a need for more 
and better education and training to 
equip our youth to adjust to the com- 
plex demands of our society and our 
economy; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, That the departments of 
labor which are responsible for the 
administration of child-labor standards 
be urged to participate actively with 
groups working towards a solution of 
the delinquency problem in order that 
the purposes and value of existing 
child-labor standards may be under- 
stood, appreciated, and safeguarded.’ 


A Pioneer Passes 


Mrs. Nellie Kimball Murdoch, 
one of the major figures in the passage 
of a child labor law in Alabama, died 
at the age of eighty-six after a brief 
illness. For many years she had been 
closely associated with the National 
Child Labor Committee’s efforts to 
improve the working conditions of 
America’s children. 

Mrs. Murdoch became President 0 
the Alabama Child Labor Committ 
when it was organized in 1911 an 
rs a personal investigation of every 
industry in the state that employ 
children. Armed with the informatio 
she had gathered, Mrs. Murdoc 
appeared before a joint session of 
state legislature to demand better chil 
labor laws, and not long after Alab 
enacted protective legislation for chil 
dren excelling that of any other South 
ern state at the time. | 
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AROUND THE STATES 


Alabama 

The beginning of the cotton-picking 
season brought forth a word of warn- 
ing to farmers on hiring school-age 
children for such work from Homer E. 
Krog, Regional Director of the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Wage and 
Hour Division. Said Mr. Krog, “With 
bursting cotton bolls turning the fields 
whiter by the day, it’s time to make 
plans to get the crop picked but the 
importance of today’s cotton crop is 
no greater than tomorrow’s school 
crop.” He pointed out that wise farm- 
ers are getting their crops picked this 
year by adults or by children during 
school vacations, holidays or after- 
school hours. Those farmers willfully 
disregarding the child labor provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, he 
warned, can be subject to fines as high 
as $10,000. 


Indiana 


Federal judges recently found thir- 
teen Indiana farmers guilty of violat- 
ing the 16-year minimum age require- 
ment of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
by employing young children in com- 
mercial agriculture while schools were 
in session. Federal investigators found 
fifty-nine children, ranging in age from 
5 to 15, picking tomatoes for the thir- 
teen farmers during school hours. 
These young workers were children of 
migratory farm workers. 


A sound cooperative arrangement is 
bringing guidance and counseling to 
five small high schools in Kansas that 
could not individually afford such serv- 
ices. The schools, banding together, 
have jointly employed the services of 
a qualified guidance counselor, who 
spends one day a week at each of the 
five high schools. Since the plan calls 
for the development of the guidance 
program over a four-year period, a 
vital emphasis in the counselor’s ac- 
tivities has been to foster understand- 
ing and enlist uv for the program 


in each school and community. 


Louisiana 


The Louisiana Youth Commission 
met recently to hear the report of Miss 
Katheryne Mullinix, of the L.S.U. 
School of Social Work, who had been 
commissioned to make a detailed study 


of that state’s child labor and school 
attendance laws. 

Mrs. Mullinix pointed up the con- 
flicts in various legal provisions as to 
the definition of a “minor,” as well as 
the need for adjusting provisions to 
some system of uniformity. Using her 
report as a point of departure, the 
Youth Commission plans an intensive 
study of both laws with a view to 
recommending possible improvements 
to the legislature. 


New Jersey 


The New Jersey Council of Churches 
sent out a questionnaire to all candi- 
dates for the state legislature on the 
following question: Do you favor main- 
taining the present minimum ages and 
other standards for child labor? Quer- 
ied were 185 contacts: 61 answered 
YES, with 13 of these calling for even 
stronger standards; 2 answered NO; 
5 felt more study of the problem was 
needed; 1 misunderstood the question; 
66 did not reply. 


Pennsylvania 


The national average of adults who 
have not completed high school is esti- 
mated at 50 per cent. In Western Penn- 
sylvania, the average runs to 70 per 
cent. To reach these drop-outs, young 
and old, WQED, Pittsburgh’s com- 
munity television station, is offering 
televised high school courses so con- 
centrated in content and presentation 
that they require only half the nor- 
mal classroom time. This Adult High 
School of the Air is telecast with the 
cooperation of the Pittsburgh Board 
of Public Education and school sys- 
tems in surrounding counties. 

The courses presented can be taken 
for full credit toward a high school 
diploma. Final examinations are given 
by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
and the Pittsburgh Board of Educa- 
tion. Five courses are being telecast 
this semester during the early evening 
hours. Registration fee for each course 
is $2.00 and includes course outlines, 
textbook listings and bibliographies. 


South Carolina 

In past years, the South Carolina 
Conference of Social Work has de- 
voted one of its sectional meetings to 
the theme of child labor. This year, 
the subject was brought to the atten- 


tion of the entire Conference by its 
inclusion in a forum presentation titled 
“Our Concern —The Child and His 
Community.” Leading the sectional 
meeting and participating in the forum 
as the “Employment Protection” rep- 
resentative was Lazelle D. Alway, of 
the National Child Labor Committee’s 
Field Service. Sponsor of the forum 
was the South Carolina Citizens’ Com- 
mittee on Childen and Youth. 


During the sectional meeting, the 
inadequacy of legislative safeguards 
for working minors was forcibly illus- 
trated by reports of youngsters work- 
ing long hours in addition to attending 
school full time. A number were work- 
ing in hazardous saw mill jobs; 
others, engaged in unsuitable drive-in 
employment. 


Passed by the Conference was a 
resolution urging legislative action in 
1956 to set up a work permit system 
for minors under 16. The present state 
child labor law contains no _ provi- 
sions for either work permits or age 
certificates. 


Texas 


Newspaper headlines in the New 
Braunfels press read: MIGRATORY 
FARM CHILDREN POSE DIFFI- 
CULT PROBLEM FOR SCHOOLS. 
Behind the headlines is the story of 
farm workers and their families who 
return to New Braunfels in November 
of each year only to leave again in 
April to follow the crops. During that 
six-month period, their children re- 
enroll in the local public schools for 
the only schooling they get in the 
course of a year. No special efforts 
have been made to bring them up to 
grade. As a result migrant children are - 
behind resident children academically. 


This year a record school enrollment 
had already taxed classroom space and 
teaching staff before the migrant chil- 
dren returned to New Braunfels. The 
local school superintendent, confronted 
with these pressing problems, turned 
to state and Federal agencies for ad- 
vice and assistance but reports they 
offer little help. He therefore con- 
cludes: “There is no evident solution at 
this time to the problem of what to 
do about the students who attend our 
city schools only six months of the 
school year.” Perhaps a more appropri- 
ate headline should read: SCHOOLS 
POSE DIFFICULT PROBLEM FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM CHILDREN. 
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{VIRGINIA COMMISSION 
RECOMMENDS DELINQUENCY CURBS 


Recommendations to curb serious 
delinquency problems were made to 
the Virginia legislature recently by 
Representative Kathryn R. Stone, who 
heads that state’s commission to study 
juvenile delinquency. Her report 
stressed that distinctions should be 
made between the special needs of 
in-school and out-of-school youth. 

Mrs. Stone, as Commission spokes- 
man, urged that special attention be 
given youngsters between 14 and 16 
who, “because of intellectual limita- 
tions or emotional difficulties,” do not 
profit from full-time school attendance. 
Under Virginia’s school law provisions 
such children may be excused from 
compulsory education requirements at 
14 by the school board on the recom- 
mendation of the principal, superin- 
tendent of schools or the judge of the 
juvenile and domestic relations court. 

Suggested for these children were 
provisional employment certificates 
that would, when warranted by “in- 
dividual circumstances,” permit com- 
bining work experience with part-time 
school attendance. Legislation has 
been proposed that would empower 
the division superintendent of schools 
to issue these provisional certificates. 
Although the Commission urged that 
before permits be granted, the schools 
provide employment guidance and 
counseling for such youngsters, these 
specifications are not included in the 
proposed legislation. Hope was ex- 
pressed by the National Child Labor 
Committee that steps would be taken 
to implement these provisions through 
school-work programs so that these 
14 and 15-year-olds in need of help 
would have full, rather than only part- 
time school supervision. 

Mrs. Stone pointed out that although 
the compulsory school attendance law 
keeps most troubled youngsters under 
16 in touch with a responsible author- 
ity, many teen-agers between 16 and 
19 who may legally be out of school 
are to be found in a kind of “no man’s 
land.” Mrs. Stone was referring to a 
study that revealed that the activities 
of nearly 10 per cent of the 16-year-old 
boys in the state could not be ac- 
counted for in any survey. These boys 
were neither in school nor at work. 


What is suggested by these figures, 


said her report, is that “parents and 
school officials need to follow the ac- 
tivities and interests of youth more 
closely ... to discover what factors lie 
behind the lack of interest in either 
employment or school.” 

Society, the report continues, has 
little or no idea what many youth be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 19 are doing. 
“Job placement and individual guid- 
ance are sorely needed by these teen- 
agers who are not yet mature, and yet 
are trying to ‘go it alone’ in a complex 
and uncertain world.” 

Concluded Mrs. Stone: “The Com- 
mission believes that no more prac- 
tical action could be taken to curb 
serious delinquency ...than commu- 
nity programs for finding suitable jobs, 
permissible under child labor laws, and 
vocational counseling to keep these 
older youth steadily employed.” 

Additional recommendations include: 
1) Cooperation between schools and 
business for the expansion of part- 
time work programs for youngsters 
14-18; 2) Expansion of regular public 
school work training programs; 3) Es- 
tablishment of a Virginia Youth Com- 
mission to coordinate and improve all 
services furnished by state agencies to 
meet the needs of youth. 


Getting Around 


Because it’s crammed with sugges- 
tions on how schools and employment 
services can pool their resources to 
provide more effective and continuous 
vocational services to youth, Two's a 
Team, the handbook prepared recently 
by the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, is finding readers in many 
communities. 


Chicago, Illinois has ordered 950 
copies. Hartford, Connecticut; St. Paul, 
Minnesota; and Richmond, Virginia 
registered requests for 500 each. Addi- 
tional quantity orders have been re- 
ceived from Detroit, Michigan; Colum- 
bia, South Carolina; Aberdeen, South 
Dakota; and Madison, Wisconsin. 


A limited number of sample copies 
of Two's a Team are still available 
without charge from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Pros and Cons of 
Part-Time Work 


A survey of the part-time employ- 
ment of high school students in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as reported in the 
June, 1955 issue of Wilmington’s 
Guidance Notes, includes not only 
information on the number working, 
earnings and hours but on student 
reaction to advantages and disadvan- 
tages of part-time work as well. The 
students reported that the chief advan- 
tages of such employment were eco- 
nomic, work experience, development 
of responsibility and social develop- 
ment. The disadvantages, they said, 
were that such employment was bad 
for school work, no time was left for 
other activities and that it resulted 
in less participation in extra-curricular 
activities. Students surveyed held 
sales, stock work, baby-sitting, clerical 
and restaurant jobs. 


Job Surveys Described 


Various ways of organizing a com- 
munity job survey are described in the 
autumn issue of Youth and Work, the 
National Child Labor Committee’s 
quarterly newsletter on projects and 
programs that help youngsters make 
the transition from school to work. 
According to the newsletter, a job 
survey can focus on finding part-time 
jobs for teen-agers in a given neighbor- 
hood or analyze in detail the occupa- 
tional patterns of an entire commu- 
nity. The first approach concentrates 
on the immediate short-range job 
needs of youngsters. The second gets 
the facts on long-range vocational pos- 
sibilities for youth in the commv- 
nity. 

The newsletter reports that both 
types, varying in size, scope and spon- 
sorship, have been successfully tried 
and tested in a number of cities. Seven 
such surveys, developed in Iowa, 
Michigan, Ohio, Texas and New York, 
are described in detail. Youth-serving 
agencies and schools will find the mate- 
rial a helpful blueprint in setting up 
similar projects. 

Single copies of the “Job Survey” 
issue of Youth and Work are available 
without charge from the National 
Child Labor Committee, 419 Fourth 
Avenue, N. Y. 16. 
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VOCATIONAL WORKSHOP 
(Continued from page 4) 


grams which bring young people to- 
gether under competent leadership to 
stimulate individual awareness of the 
need for vocational planning, widen 
occupational horizons, provide labor 
market information and help develop 
sound attitudes toward work. 


For the actual development of such 
programs, Mr. Freeman stressed that 
the following factors were important 
for effectiveness: 1) Securing the co- 
operation of the agency's executive 
board and staff; 2) Knowing the club 
group before launching the program 
so that it can be geared to the young- 
sters’ specific needs; 3) Creating inter- 
est on an informal basis first by talking 
with the youngsters about their voca- 
tional plans and then following up with 
an organized program series. 


For such a series, Mr. Freeman sug- 
gested these themes for discussion: 


Why plan your career? Why is there 
a need for vocational exploration while 
you are still in school? 

Why is it important to know your- 
self, your skills, aptitudes and inter- 
ests in planning a career? 

What techniques are most effective 
in job-hunting? 

The Workshop concluded with de- 
scriptions of three work-experience 
projects developed by local agencies 
involving both volunteer and paid 
employment. It was pointed out that 
such projects have excellent guidance 
values because they give youngsters a 
more realistic view of the world of 
work and their individual relationship 
to it. Participating in this session were 
Boys’ Club, Girl Scouts and settlement 
house representatives. Commenting on 
the projects was a panel that repre- 
sented a variety of approaches to youth 
employment. Serving on the panel 
were: Lazelle D. Alway, National 
Child Labor Committee; Jane F. Cul- 
bert, Superintendent of Counseling 
Services, Vocational Advisory Service; 
Charles E. O’Toole, Director of Place- 
ment, New York City Board of Educa- 
tion; Henry Wilson, General Employ- 
ment Manager, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories. 


A full report on the Workshop’s pro- 
ceedings is available at 15 cents from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 





EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
(Continued from page 3) 


funds to the states for local school oper- 
ation, the participants divided almost 
evenly. A very small minority was 
opposed to Federal aid for education 
in any form. 

It is, of course, true that many of 
the recommendations which came out 
of this Conference represented nothing 
new and had been made repeatedly in 
the past by many organizations. Never- 
theless, the Conference did serve to 
bring together several thousand per- 
sons, as participants or as observers, 
from all over the land, who are con- 
cerned with educational problems in 
America and, during the Conference 
proceedings, public attention was 
focused on these problems to an extent 
unequalled in the past. Now that the 
Conference is over, the spotlight of 
public attention should not be removed 
and all groups, public and private 
agencies alike, and on all levels, local, 
state and national, must move ahead 
to carry through on the recommenda- 
tions which were made. 


LABOR AND MIGRANTS 
(Continued from page 1) 


Safety and Workmen’s Compensation 
Laws (and most State Child Labor 
Laws — Ed. ). Calling for an end to this 
inequity, the resolution urges the 
enactment of laws on both the Federal 
and state level designed to meet the 
special needs of migratory farm work- 
ers. Particularly, it calls upon Congress 
“to take the long-overdue action of 
enacting legislation to regulate labor 
contractors, establish regulations for 
safe transportation, provide better 
housing and health facilities and insure 
education opportunities to migrant 
children.” 

Recommended too were increased 
appropriations for the Farm Placement 
Service of the Department of Labor, 
in order that it might expand its efforts 
to provide year-round employment for 
domestic migratory farm workers. The 
resolution urges that “in meeting 
the needs of employers of farm labor, 
the Labor Department should give 


emphasis to the placement of U. S. 
workers. .. .” 


FOR REFERENCE AND USE 


Post Season Farm Labor Report, 
1954. Prepared by Farm Placement 
Section, Employment Service Divi- 
sion, Michigan Employment Secu- 
rity Commission, 7310 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 2, Mich. 

This informative report covers Mich- 

igan’s seasonal crops, the composi- 

tion of the large seasonal labor force 
needed to harvest them, methods of 
mobilizing the workers, numbers 
employed by months and wages paid 
in various crops. Michigan used about 

50,000 migratory workers, the greatest 

source of its seasonal farm labor. 
To improve farm placement services, 

a special survey of migrant workers 

was conducted in two counties using 

migrant labor from different sections 
of the country. In one, most of the 
migrants were Latin Americans from 

Texas; in the other the majority came 

from Alabama, Tennessee and Florida. 

In addition to data on the family 

groups (home state, size of family, age 

of members, number of seasons in 

Michigan, work plans, etc.), informa- 

tion was obtained on the educational 

background of the children. The find- 


ings show a much greater degree of 
retardation among 367 children under 
16 who were mainly Latin Americans 
from Texas than among 298 children 
under 16 who were mainly from Ala- 
bama, Tennessee and Florida. Very 
few children from either group had 
attended school in Michigan though 
many of the families were in the state 
from May to October or November. 


Employment Certificates — help You 
help Youth. Bureau of Labor Stand- 
ards, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


This recent Labor Department pam- 
phlet is addressed primarily to those 
who issue employment certificates and 
those who supervise the certification 
service. It points out that when young- 
sters apply for work permits, the op- 
portunity often presents itself to 
acquaint them with, or refer them to, 
various resources in the community 
for the specialized services they fre- 
quently need. The pamphlet will also 
be of special interest to counselors, 
teachers and other youth workers in 
community agencies. 
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Migrant Millions. Division of Home 
Missions, National Council of 
Churches, 257 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 10, N.Y. 


This booklet, besides offering general 
and historical information on migra- 
tory labor, specifically depicts the con- 
tributions made by the Migrant Minis- 
try since its inception in 1920. This 
Ministry, which consists of various 
denominational groups, is providing 
health, welfare and religious services, 
recreation and education for migrants 
and their children in twenty-five states. 
Vivid photographs illustrate these 
varied and much-needed services. A 
simplified map of the major streams of 
migratory labor serves as a useful point 
of reference. 


Several suggestions for direct action 
by interested citizens to help migrants 
conclude this excellent pamphlet. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR? 





Photo by David Myers 


Won‘t you send a special New 
Year's gift to help us work toward 
happier New Years for America’s 
least privileged children? 
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National Child Labor Committee 
419 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Bieneteet @)s05 62. cm as a special 
New Year’s gift. 
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Guidance in a Rural-industrial Com- 
munity: Harlan County, a Ken- 
tucky coal mining district, plans 
with and for its boys and girls. 
Amber Arthun Warburton. Alliance 
for Guidance of Rural Youth and 
the Department of Rural Education, 
National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 1954. Paper, $3.00; 
cloth, $4.00. 

This is a step-by-step account of the 
development over a twenty-year period 
of a community-action program for 
better child development and a de- 
tailed appraisal written by children, 
teachers and members of the commu- 
nity. 

In this mountain community, sud- 
denly invaded by coal mining, every- 
thing was built, owned and operated 
by the mining company—houses, stores, 
schools—and normal community life 
had no chance to develop. In 1930, 
under the leadership of a new county 
superintendent of schools, himself a 
mountaineer, the Alliance for the 
Guidance of Rural Youth was invited 
to work with the community in attack- 
ing the problem of how to meet the 
needs of its boys and girls. The schools 
were the focus of the program and 
through institutes, workshops and in- 
service training, elementary school 
teachers, principals and other school 
personnel were helped to understand 
children, adapt teaching methods and 
materials to individual needs and work 
with parents and the community on 
home, health, nutrition, recreation and 
other social problems. Improving 
school attendance, reducing drop-outs, 
providing practical and vocational 
education and employment counsel- 
ing were other objectives on which 
substantial progress has been made. 
Parents, community leaders and agen- 
cies participated in the development 
of all plans and programs and provided 
much-needed financial support in the 
crucial experimental years. 

The report notes that the problems 
of unmet needs for youth guidance in 
non-urban areas are nation-wide. It 
stresses, however, that major respon- 
sibility for their solution must remain 
with each community. Small commu- 
nities will find this valuable report 
full of practical suggestions to help 
their young people have a good edu- 
cation, a good environment and a 
good future. 
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A Policy for Skilled Manpower. 
National Manpower Council. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York, 
N.Y. 1954. $4.50. 


The American economy, steadily get- 
ting more complex as new machines 
are developed to take over more oper-} 
ations, is going to require a steadily 
increasing number of skilled workers 
and technicians. This three-year study 
provides the first comprehensive 
evaluation of the facts and _ issues 
about skilled manpower in economic 
development. 


The secondary schools have a major} 
part to play in this, the report states,}) ¢¢ 
since preparation for skilled work or 
for advanced training must start there. 
Failure to develop the potential capac- 
ities of all students—for citizenship andj Y‘ 
for a worthwhile life as well as fort J4 
work—is a waste the country cannot Al 
afford. Better teachers, better guidance th 
and better vocational education are} 
emphasized in the recommendations} 2" 
for strengthening secondary education. by 
Specialization in vocational subjects is di 
not recommended before the third) #8 
year of high school as the first two} /°! 
years should be used to teach students 
to communicate effectively in writing} 
and speech, to handle elementary de 
mathematical operations and to apply} ¥' 
their knowledge in solving the prob-j st 
lems they will meet in life and work} ba 

The report recommends that voca: b 
tional guidance should start in the . 
ninth grade and continue through high} 
school and the classroom teacher 
should have the major responsibility ) 
for helping the student to make 
sound educational and occupational 
decisions. Guidance and counseling 
services are essential and funds should 
be made available for them. 


Existing vocational educational pro 
grams should be critically reappraised 
by local and state education officia 
and by Congress, in consultation wit 
employer and labor representatives, t§ er 
insure their effectiveness in relation t@ tio, 
current changes in technology, employ fac 
ment standards, on-the-job training 
growth of community colleges an@Wi 
technical institutes and the training | 
program of the armed services. me 

As the report states, “Masses wil 
men do not equal manpower. Th@qu 
manpower of this nation is the susfod: 
of the abilities, the training, and hencgto 
the skills, of its individual citizens.” out 
























